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Brazil 


Of all the world’s countries, the United States of 
Brazil, with its 3,287,000 square miles, is exceeded 
in size by only three—the Soviet Union, China, and 
Canada. It occupies nearly half of South America in 
a compact mass extending north-south and east— 
west 2,684 and 2,689 miles respectively, and it har- 
bors 51,975,000 inhabitants—nearly half of the 
continent’s total population. 


POPULATION AND SETTLEMENT. In general, 
the people of Brazil are young—about 66 per cent 
are between five and thirty-nine years of age—and 
they are prolific. Between 1940 and 1950 the rate of 
growth of the population was 2.5 per cent a year 
(one of the highest in the world), a result primarily 
of a sharply declining death rate and a high birth 
rate that shows no marked tendency to become 
lower. Official estimates say that by 1960 the popu- 
lation will have reached 65,743,000. 

Though Brazil is a compact country, settlement 
and development have not been uniform. The bulk 
of the people and their activities are in the eastern 
fringe, east and south from the mouth of the Ama- 
zon River to southern Rio Grande do Sul, roughly 
within 300 miles of the coast. Only in western Sao 
Paulo, northwestern Parana, southwestern Minas 
Gerais, and western Rio Grande do Sul do strips 
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of relatively dense settlement extend much beyond 
this. 

In contrast with the eastern fringe, the northern 
and western parts of the country are sparsely settled 
indeed. The territories of Amapd, Rio Branco, 
Acre, and Rondonia, the states of Para, Amazonas, 
and Mato Grosso, two-thirds of Goids, and smaller 
parts of adjacent states, constituting about 64 per 
cent of the total area, have only seven per cent of 
the population. Nearly everywhere the density is 
less than one person per square kilometer, and only 
seven cities have more than 10,000 people each. 

Nor has this section experienced any marked in- 
crease in population. With the exception of Goias, 
both the absolute and relative changes in the num- 
ber of inhabitants between 1940 and 1950 were 
greatest in the older populated areas, particularly 
in the southern states south of Bahia and the north- 
eastern states north of Alagoas. 

At the root of this obvious preference for the east 
are certain physical attributes that provide the 
basis for a variety of economic activities. They in- 
clude not only a location near the Atlantic Ocean 
but also much level to rolling land suitable for crops 
and pasture, sufficient and reliable rainfall, average 
temperatures that range from 64°F. in the high- 
lands to 80° along the coast, productive soils, easily 
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utilized forests, an abundance of mineral resources, 
and many excellent hydroelectric sites. Here also 
are 75 per cent of the federal highway mileage and 
91 per cent of the railroad mileage. 


THE ROLE OF AGRICULTURE. From early 
colonial days agriculture has been a mainstay of 
the Brazilian economy, and it still is, despite the 
erowth in recent decades of mining and manutfac- 
turing. Exclusive of domestic servants and house- 
wives, nearly 58 per cent of the gainfully employed 
are engaged in agriculture—crop production and 
animal husbandry. Except for wheat and a few 
other foodstuffs, which must be imported to sup- 
plement local supplies, the crop and pasture lands 
produce the food needed at home, and there is 
enough extra so that food products constitute 70 
per cent by value of Brazil’s exports. The farms 
and ranges also supply raw materials for many in- 
dustries within the country, and for export in 
either raw or manufactured form. All in all, 90 
per cent of the export income is derived directly 
or indirectly from agriculture. 

Agriculture holds this position in the economy in 
spite of the fact that only 28 per cent of the land 
surface is in farm holdings, and of this, 23 per cent 
is pasture, and only seven percent is cropland. 
Like the population and modern transportation 
facilities, the cropland is concentrated in the east- 
ern rim of the country, east and south of the mouth 
of the Amazon River; the North and Central-West 
regions (see map) together have only about four 
per cent of it. Most of the best land is in areas 
originally occupied by tropical forest, araucaria 
forest, and the temperate grasslands of the South. 
The diabase plateau (source of the famous lerra 
roxa soils so important for coffee), the hilly up- 
lands, and the alluvial valleys of the eastern part 
of the country have the most fertile soils. 

Although the pasturelands are less concentrated 
than the cropland, nearly 54 per cent of them are 
in Mato Grosso, Minas Gerais, and Goids. The 
best forage is in the planted pastures on abandoned 
cropland in the East and in the grasslands of the 
South. The carrying capacity of the natural pastures 
in the rest of the country is low. Many of them are 
burned near the end of each dry season to get rid 
of insects and dry hard vegetation the cattle will 
not eat, and each year large numbers of animals 


not processed in these areas or kept for breeding 
are driven eastward long distances for fattening on 
better forages before being slaughtered. 


CROPS AND FARMING METHODS. Of the near- 
ly 50 crops grown, the big ones are corn, coffee, rice, 
cotton, beans, manioc, wheat, and sugar cane. To- 
gether these occupy about 90 per cent of the culti- 
vated land. More than 25 per cent of this is planted 
in corn, and 12 per cent is devoted to coffee. 
Coffee is the great money crop, which brings into 
the country a significant proportion of the revenue 
used to purchase imports. Cotton supplies the large 
textile industry and is also exported. 

Much of the farming is still characterized by 
extravagant employment of human labor, little use 
of machinery, forest destruction, soil wastage and 
erosion, and shifting cultivation. The system con- 
sists in (1) felling with an ax all but the largest 
trees, which are girdled; (2) burning near the end 
of the dry season; (3) planting with a hoe or stick 
a plot of corn, beans, rice, manioc, and even cot- 
ton; (4) perhaps chopping out weeds with a ma- 
chete; (5) harvesting a few crops, usually not more 
than three or four; (6) planting grasses to be grazed 
until scrubby trees choke out the grass, or simply 
abandoning the land for a newly cleared plot. 

This is the system that supplies the food for mil- 
lions of Brazilian families. It is about the only one 
employed in the North and Central-West, and it is 
even widespread in the east. Nor is it confined to 
the small landholding. It has been used on the large 
coffee estates on the slopes of the Paraiba Valley 
of Rio de Janeiro, later on the rolling plateau lands 
of central Sao Paulo and southern Minas Gerais, 
and is now used in western Sao Paulo and north- 
western Parana. On the large estates, however, crops 
are grown on a given piece of land for a longer 
period than on the small holdings. In the older 
agricultural areas of tropical forest in the eastern 
fringe, large sections have been cleared, cropped, 
and abandoned several times, until they are now 
useless for farming. 


But not all Brazilian farming is carried on in 
this manner. Many areas in the east exhibit one 
or more characteristics of scientific techniques. 
Examples are rice cultivation in Rio Grande do 
Sul and the middle Paraiba Valley, grape culture 
in the South, some of the tobacco producing regions, 
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irrigation farming in the East and Northeast, dairy 
farming, some sugar-cane areas, and mixed and 
vegetable-fruit farming tributary to large urban 
centers. It is the farmers, particularly those having 
large and medium-sized holdings, in the older agri- 
cultural regions that are putting scientific methods 
into practice. They are in or near the major mar- 
kets and they have the land and the capital with 
which to obtain equipment, whereas the pioneer 


farmer has little land, little capital, and little 
equipment, and is handicapped by remoteness from 
markets and poor transportation facilities. Many 
farmers in the eastern fringe are making great prog- 
ress in improving animals, seeds, and tree-plant 
stocks; in the last ten years, for instance, more than 
9,000,000 pounds of hybrid corn have been planted 
in Sado Paulo, and reported yields are 25 per cent 
greater than for other corn. And they are diversify- 
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ing their crops, farming on the contour, rotating 
crops and pasture, liming and fertilizing the soil, 
using more modern equipment, and, in places even 
rebuilding badly eroded and largely exhausted 
soils. In areas of terra roxa soil in central Sao Paulo, 
farmers are again planting coffee on lands that have 
been out of coffee for many years, and they are now 
using improved varieties of coffee and_ scientific 
methods. 


THE LESS FAVORED LANDS. The pioneer 
farms and ranches have contributed very little to 
the increase in agricultural production—which, 
incidentally, has more than kept pace with the 
increase in population. As time goes on, the ever 
larger output of food and industrial raw materials 
needed in the manufacturing areas will come from 
the agricultural lands of the eastern fringe, rather 
than from the caatinga (dry thorn forest) region 
of the Northeastern states and Bahia, the rainy, for- 
ested (selva) lands of the North, or the wet-dry 
erassy lands of the Central-West. 

The area of caatinga, because of disastrous 
droughts from time to time, has not been able to 
maintain its population; hundreds of thousands of 
people, having lost everything during prolonged 
droughts, are leaving for better-watered lands to 
the east and south. 

The North, with less than half of one per cent 
of its area in cultivated land and pasture, is hardly 
able to feed its population, which is only about 
three per cent of Brazil’s total. Few, if any, of 
the major crops find optimum conditions in this 
hot, rainy land, with more than 80 inches of rain- 
fall fairly evenly distributed throughout the year. 
The only young soils of lasting fertility are in 
bands of alluvium along the Amazon and its many 
tributaries. On most of the interstream plains and 
hilly lands the soils are high in iron and silica, 
but low in plant foods; cleared of forest by cutting 
and burning, they produce no more than three 
crops of corn, beans, manioc, and bananas before 
they have to be abandoned for a new clearing. 

Most of the Central-West region consists of either 
sandstone tabular uplands with light-colored sandy 
soils of little sustained fertility or ancient crystal- 
line hilly lands with highly leached soils, some of 
the poorest soils in all Brazil. The only successful 
agricultural colonies are located in small, scattered 


forest areas on alluvial soils or valley or hill slopes 
where the soils are relatively deep and young. 


MINING. Although less than three per cent of the 
gainfully employed are engaged in mining, the min- 
eral output is of great importance to the economy 
of the country. Methods of mining range from the 
simple hand panning of gold and diamonds in 
widely separated small placer deposits to large, 
modern mechanized open-pit operations on huge 
high-quality deposits, such as the Itabira iron ore 
in Minas Gerais and manganese in Amapa. 

Chief among the many minerals are iron ore, coal, 
manganese, and nearly all the other ferro alloy 
metals. Large quantities of common and high-qual- 
ity clays and raw materials for cement are produced. 
Brazil’s high-quality quartz crystal constitutes a 
large part of the world’s supply. Also mined in 
relatively large quantities are gold, silver, diamonds, 
and several other precious and semiprecious stones. 

However, the country produces very little copper, 
lead, zinc, and chemical and fertilizer minerals. And 
there is a scarcity of oil, despite the fields near Salva- 
dor, Bahia, and the producing wells just completed 
in Alagoas and in southern Amazonas. 

Like the population and agriculture, the large 
known deposits and the output of minerals are 
concentrated mainly in the eastern part of the 
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ing their crops, farming on the contour, rotating 
crops and pasture, liming and fertilizing the soil, 
using more modern equipment, and, in places even 
rebuilding badly eroded and largely exhausted 
soils. In areas of terra roxa soil in central Sao Paulo, 
farmers are again planting coffee on lands that have 
been out of coffee for many years, and they are now 
using improved varieties of coffee and _ scientific 
methods. 


THE LESS FAVORED LANDS. The pioneer 
farms and ranches have contributed very little to 
the increase in agricultural production—which, 
incidentally, has more than kept pace with the 
increase in population. As time goes on, the ever 
larger output of food and industrial raw materials 
needed in the manufacturing areas will come from 
the agricultural lands of the eastern fringe, rather 
than from the caatinga (dry thorn forest) region 
of the Northeastern states and Bahia, the rainy, for- 
ested (selva) lands of the North, or the wet-dry 
grassy lands of the Central-West. 

The area of caatinga, because of disastrous 
droughts from time to time, has not been able to 
maintain its population; hundreds of thousands of 
people, having lost everything during prolonged 
droughts, are leaving for better-watered lands to 
the east and south. 

The North, with less than half of one per cent 
of its area in cultivated land and pasture, is hardly 
able to feed its population, which is only about 
three per cent of Brazil’s total. Few, if any, of 
the major crops find optimum conditions in this 
hot, rainy land, with more than 80 inches of rain- 
fall fairly evenly distributed throughout the year. 
The only young soils of lasting fertility are in 
bands of alluvium along the Amazon and its many 
tributaries. On most of the interstream plains and 
hilly lands the soils are high in iron and silica, 
but low in plant foods; cleared of forest by cutting 
and burning, they produce no more than three 
crops of corn, beans, manioc, and bananas before 
they have to be abandoned for a new clearing. 

Most of the Central-West region consists of either 
sandstone tabular uplands with light-colored sandy 
soils of little sustained fertility or ancient crystal- 
line hilly lands with highly leached soils, some of 
the poorest soils in all Brazil. The only successful 
agricultural colonies are located in small, scattered 


forest areas on alluvial soils or valley or hill slopes 
where the soils are relatively deep and young. 


MINING. Although less than three per cent of the 
gainfully employed are engaged in mining, the min- 
eral output is of great importance to the economy 
of the country. Methods of mining range from the 
simple hand panning of gold and diamonds in 
widely separated small placer deposits to large, 
modern mechanized open-pit operations on huge 
high-quality deposits, such as the Itabira iron ore 
in Minas Gerais and manganese in Amapa. 

Chief among the many minerals are iron ore, coal, 
manganese, and nearly all the other ferro alloy 
metals. Large quantities of common and high-qual- 
ity clays and raw materials for cement are produced. 
Brazil’s high-quality quartz crystal constitutes a 
large part of the world’s supply. Also mined in 
relatively large quantities are gold, silver, diamonds, 
and several other precious and semiprecious stones. 

However, the country produces very little copper, 
lead, zinc, and chemical and fertilizer minerals. And 
there is a scarcity of oil, despite the fields near Salva- 
dor, Bahia, and the producing wells just completed 
in Alagoas and in southern Amazonas. 

Like the population and agriculture, the large 
known deposits and the output of minerals are 
concentrated mainly in the eastern part of the 
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country. Outside this, the only rich deposits being 
actively exploited are the iron ore of Morro do 
Urucum in western Mato Grosso near Corumba 
and manganese in Amapa. Minas Gerais ranks first 
as a producer; it supplies nearly all the iron and 
heads the list in at least ten minerals. Rio Grande 
do Sul and Santa Catarina mine nearly all the coal. 

Although several minerals are produced in suffi- 
cient quantities to meet domestic needs, imports 
of minerals and products made largely of minerals, 
which come mainly from the United States, Ger- 
many, and Venezuela, constitute about 80 per cent 
by value of all imports. They include all classes of 
machinery, parts, and accessories, and fuels, mostly 
petroleum products. Exports, on the other hand, 
chiefly iron ore, manganese, and quartz crystal, 
bring in nearly three per cent of the export revenue. 


MANUFACTURING. In the last twenty years in- 
dustrial production has increased tremendously— 
in fact, threefold. It iow employs 15 per cent of 
the labor force and ranks with agriculture as one 
of the two outstanding segments of the economy. 
Several conditions have favored this rapid growth: 
the large and expanding domestic market; the in- 
creased mechanization of agriculture, which dis- 


placed farm workers and created an additional 
labor force for industry; the increased urbanization 
of the population; the small amount of critical raw 
materials, semimanufactures, and manufactures 
available during World War II, which created 
grave shortages in many lines; government aid in 
the form of direct import controls, which had the 
effect of reserving the whole domestic market for 
Brazilian-made goods; the investment of the equiva- 
lent of billions of dollars of foreign capital in Bra- 
zil; the increase in production of power, particu- 
larly hydroelectric power; and improvement in 
transportation. 

Among the many branches of manufacturing that 
have expanded greatly are processed foods, bever- 
ages, tobacco, textiles, footwear, clothes; chemical, 
pharmaceutical, and rubber products; metallurgical 
products, machinery, electrical and transportation 
equipment, and stone-clay-glass products. The great- 
est increases have been in the capital goods indus- 
tries, and this is considered to be an element of 
strength in the industrial structure. In view of the 
stage of manufacturing in Brazil, there is now a 
reasonably good balance between the output of 
consumers’ goods and capital goods. Nevertheless, 
food processing and textiles still remain the two 
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